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Texas Rangers 


The Texas Rangers, scourge of the western badmen 

for more than a century, are now driving the 

most spirited “mounts” ever saddled. But these 

sleek, low-slung beauties need no breaking to 
ion 


bridle and bit. They’re the powerful new ’57 Dodge 
Pursuit Cars. 


A touch of the “spur” and they take off like a 
streak o’ light .. . from standstill to highest pursuit 
speeds in a flash! And the way they handle, corner 
and stop will turn a champion quarter horse green 
with envy. 

Here are some of the features that sold the Rangers 
on Dodge... 

Four mighty aircraft-type V-8 engines available 
with up to 310 horsepower. They’re not even 
breathing hard at 80 mph. 


3 Great Transmissions—These power-packed 
engines can be “harnessed” to standard gearshift, 
to Push-Button PowerFlite or the new 3-speed 
Push-Button TorqueFlite. 

New Total-Contact Brakes require 25°, less pedal 
effort, have far less fade even after repeated top- 
speed stops, give 30° longer lining life. 

New Torsion-Aire Ride introduces a revolutionary 
rubber-mounted suspension system featuring race- 


get new “Swept-Wing” mounts! 


car torsion-bar springing for smoother going on the 
straightaway and flat cornering on curves. 


Dodge Pursuit Cars have as standard equipment 
many special heavy-duty components for the tough 
daily punishment that police work demands. See 
your Dodge dealer for full information and the 
opportunity to take a test drive. 


State Police Organizations in the following 13 States use Dodge 
Pursuit Cars in their round-the-clock duties: 





e Alabama e California e C& j 
e Delaware e Florida e G ia 
e Indiana e Louisiana . uri 
e South Carolina e Tennessee . 
e West Virginia 
Dodge Pursuit Cars are also used by Police Departments in scores of 


cities and towns in all 48 States 
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BUILT AND POWERED FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT WORK! 
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In Memoriam. We are deeply saddened by the news flashed to us at press 
time that Major Lou Smyth passed away suddenly at 2:15 a. m., Thursday 
January 3lst. Lou leaves a host of friends in IACP, by whom he was held in 
affectionate regard. His loss is a real shock to all of us. Further details about 
his career and work for the IACP will be in the March issue. On the cover 
is photo of Lou in a familiar pose at the 1955 Philadelphia Conference, busily 
writing up a day-by-day account of that event for this magazine. 
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Planning Your Trip To Hawaii? 








Members of IACP will shortly receive a brochure 
giving full and complete information about arrang- 
ing transportation, hotel accomodations, guided tours 
to other islands, etc., to assist in completing arrange- 
ments for delegates and their guests traveling to the 
64th Annual Conference of the IACP in Honolulu, 
T. H., Royal Hawaiian Hotel, September 29th 


through October 3. This is being prepared and mail- 
ed by the Kelso Travel Bureau, Inc., of Pasadena, 
Calif. 


In 1956 the Kelso Travel Bureau, Inc., was select- 
ed by the LACP to act as the Officially Recommended 
Travel Agency of the International Association ol 
Chiels of Police for the 1957 Conference. For near- 
ly 25 years they have been selling travel to all parts 
of the world and during the last 10 years have speci- 
alized in the Hawaiian Islands. They have operated 
cruises lor convention groups to Hawaii many times 
previously and are well experienced in this type ol 
movement. 


Being official agents for all the scheduled airlines, 
steamship lines, and hotels and resorts, they are fully 
equipped to handle your transportation from your 
home-town to Hawaii, and the transportation or any 
other arrangements you desire back to your home- 
town. By permitting them to handle all of yow 
travel arrangements to and from Hawaii, everything 
would then be coordinated and all controlled in one 
easy transaction. 


Since they were selected to assist you with this 
cruise to the Hawaiian Islands, they have worked 
diligently with our organization, and they were re- 
presented at both Philadelphia and Chicago with 
information booths pertaining to the cruise. 


\n astounding number of reservations have been 
made for the cruise to the Islands. Many have al- 
ready selected their staterooms on the Steamship. In 
addition, there will be a number who will ‘4-7 over by 
air, and possibly come back by steamer, as well as 
some go over by steamer and return by a air. A large 
block of steamer accomodations has been set aside 
for the use of this cruise and, in addition, airline 
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accomodations have been blocked off for those de- 
siring to use air travel. 


Conference. headquarters will be in the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, and the Kelso Travel Bureau will 
have a suite of rooms as their office, staffed by persons 
who are experts in travel. Should you desire any 
changes in your reservations from Honolulu to the 
Mainland, or from the Mainland to your hometown, 
you may be assured that you will have competent 
and ready service at your disposal. 


The Kelso Travel Bureau has been requested by 
the heads of your organizations to plan activities 
on the other islands and on Oahu similar to those 
they have previously arranged for other large organi 
zations. 


There is still a misunderstanding regarding the 
purpose of a travel agency. Instead of being an office 
for just one steamship line or just one airline or just 
one hotel, they are agents for all the major steamship 
lines, airlines, hotels, and resorts. By representing 
all phases of travel, they are in a position to offe1 
you the facilities that wili best suit your needs. In 
stead of your having te deal with several offices di 
rect, they consolidate all arrangemnts into one simple 
package. When you purchase air travel or steame! 
travel from them, you pay for steamer and air travel 
at the regular rates. In addition, you benefit by 
their experience in the overall travel field. 


FBI Laboratory Requests Increase 


FBI Director J]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
requests for scientific examinations of evidence in 
the FBI Laboratory increased again in 1956, mark 
ing a continuation of the upward trend in the Lab- 
oratory’s work over the past several years. 

“Law enforcement agencies in all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia and United States territories 
submitted evidence to the Laboratory in 1956,” Mr. 
Hoover said. “The 32,000 requests which were re 
ceived last year involved 127,000 specimens and _ re 
quired 146,000 individual examinations.” 

In 1955, the FBI Laboratory conducted 138,000 
examinations in connection with 27,000 requests. 
These involved 120,000 specimens. 

Among the high lights of the Laboratory's work 
1956 were its handwriting examinations in the Peter 
Weinberger kidnaping case. Leading a squad ol 
Special Agents in a review of 2,000,000 public and 
institutional records in the vicinity of New York 
City, handwriting experts from the FBI Laboratory 
succeeded in identifying Angelo LaMarca as the crim- 
inal who had written the Weinberger ransom notes. 
Based upon this identification, LaMarca was arrested. 
He confessed. providing information which led Spe 
cial Agents to the body of the one-month-old victim. 
Following his conviction in state court, LaMarca was 
sentenced to be executed. 

“In the interests of justice, the FBI Laboratory 
examines evidence in criminal cases for authorized 
law enforcement agencies ‘throughout the Nation,” 
Mr. Hoover said. “No charge is made tor these ex 
aminations or for the court testimony of the Labor- 
atory experts who conduct them.” 
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Rate Yourself With These Questions! 
Police Chiefs:  — 
stre You Really 
Stepping Up 
Gack-“/he- Atttack? 





To even hope for success in holding the 
line against traffic accidents, deaths, and 
injuries, or to regain some of the grim 
ground we lost in 1956, the nation-wide 
program to “Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents” must result in action. What 
action? What are we, as police officials, 
doing to carry out the intent and purpose 
of this program? Are we really leading 
or stepping up the attack? Are we doing 
everything possible to make the police part 
wholly effective in this attack, or are we 
only giving it high-principled lip service? 


By Ray Ashworth 
Acting Director, Traffic Division 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Without action—planned, appropriate, and positive 
action—by all the official and non-official agencies 
with interests and responsibilities in the trafic pro- 
gram, “Back the Attack” will be little more than the 
incantation of another neat slogan. Sure, you're all 
for it. Sure, you’re well aware that something must 
be done. But what are you doing about it? What 
should you be doing? 


In order to aid you in reviewing and re-evaiuating 
present resources and operations, we invite your at- 
tention to the following questions. Use them as a 
check-list. Use them as a guide to action—in any 
way to help improve your operations and to align your 
program on the target. But be tough with yourself. 
Don’t answer with a smug “yes” when you know 
you're not up to par. And don’t use this as a list of 
reasons why you cannot provide action, merely be- 
cause someone else isn’t doing his full share. 


It’s not too late, even now, to take stock, to plan, 
and to get going. The program is planned for the 
whole of 1957. Here we go. How do you rate? 

IS YOUR PROGRAM BEING ADEQUATELY 
ADMINISTERED? 


1. Do you fully appreciate and accept the role of 
the police in traffic safety, as only one of the respon- 
sible agencies, but one which must provide the spark 
of leadership and stimulation when other “responsi- 
ble” agencies are in default? 

2. Are the police participating actively in com- 
munity trafic safety organizations, both official and 
non-official? Are you working on a fully cooperative 
and coordinated basis with the other agencies, rather 
than seeking to dominate the group or accepting a 
passive or subordinate role? 


> 


3. Have all personnel been informed of “Back tie 
Attack”—what it is, what are its purposes and objec- 
tives? Do you know? 

1. Have you recently reviewed your whole traffic 
policy, to eliminate obsolete philosophies or issues, 
and to establish clear guides for uniform action? Are 
these policies positive? In writing? 


5. Have you developed a specific plan of action, 
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coordinated with plans of other agencies, to reduce 
accidents through police supervision? 

6. Was planning for this program participated in 
by your line supervisors as well as by staff “special- 
ists’? Did everyone have a chance to contribute his 
ideas and experience? 

7. Is your plan realistic, feasible, positive rather 
than negative, reflecting a whole-hearted commitment 
to this program? 

8. Has the program been set up on a continuing 
basis, to produce lasting and long-term results, rather 
than as a spasmodic drive or campaign? 

9. Have the goals of your plan—principal targets 
and intermediate way-points—been clearly and _posi- 
tively stated? Will you know when you reach them? 

10. Are you actively seeking public and official 
support for improvements or additions to personnel, 
to equipment, and to general facilities, which you 
may need to fully realize your goals? 


11. Are you, despite a shortage of funds or per- 
sonnel, doing all within your authority and ability 
to “make do” with what you have? 


ARE YOU PROPERLY ORGANIZED TO DO 
THE JOB? 

12. Have you recently reviewed the organization 
of your department to assure that “the team” is most 
effectively set up to deal with problems as they exist 
today? 

13. Are you observing sound basic principles of 
organization, designed to assure unity of effort rather 
than to disperse the force into a number of ineffective- 
ly small or decentralized units? 

14. Have you eliminated all “activity for activity’s 
sake”, and kept as your goal and guide the basic pur- 
poses of your department and the objective of this 
program? 

15. Have you reduced the waste of officer time 
through “special details” or non-essential assignments 
to the absolute minimum? 

16. Does each supervisor know exactly what is ex- 
pected of him and his unit? Has clear guidance 
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been set forth for him in orders, directives, and 
through other means of communication? How about 
special instructions, as needed? 

ARE YOUR PERSONNEL BASICALLY COMPE- 
TENT AND ADEQUATELY TRAINED? 

17.,Is your personnel strength up to authorized 
limits, and does your recruitment and selection system 
assure that you're getting the best available men? 
\re the best good enough? 

18. Does your personnel management system and 
methods assure that every job is clearly defined, and 
that tt is filled by a competent and satisfied employee? 

19. Have all technical and operation personnel 
been adequately trained for their jobs? Do they know 
their objectives, the department's policies, and do 
they utilize the best approved methods and_proce- 
dures in their work? 

20. Have commanders and = supervisors received 
special training for their jobs? 

21. Are you utilizing the training committee idea— 
an advisory group composed of both staff and line 
employees—to determine training needs and to guide 
your training program? 


Back-The-Attack Facts Sought 


The Trafic and Transportation Contlerence 
of the National Safety Council recently conduct- 
ed a survey of the early phase of the “Back The 
Attack on Traffic Accidents” Program. The re- 
sults will be made available to traffic agencies. 

The Council will welcome examples of “Back 
the Attack” activities and reports of develop- 
ments from police departments and the other 
trafhe agencies. These may be sent to “Back 
The Attack” Planning Committee, National 
Salety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

















ARE YOU ADEQUATELY INVESTIGATING 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS? 

22. Do you (and your accident investigators) know 
what constitutes an adequate accident investigation, 
lor police purposes? 

23. Do your investigations go deeply enough to 
identify causes, as distinguished from violations or 
adverse conditions, and are investigators expressing 
their opinions as to causes? 

24. Are you investigating property-damage acci- 
dents as well as fatals and personal-injury accidents? 





25. Are you enforcing legal provisions which re- 
quire the reporting of accidents? 

26. Are you utilizing modern equipment for acci- 
dent investigations (such as good cameras, tapes or 
measuring wheels, flares, protective and rescue equip- 
ment, breath-tests for intoxication suspects, effective 
accident reporting forms . . . etc.) wherever possible? 
ARE YOU MAKING EFFECTIVE USE OF ACCI- 
DENT INFORMATION? 

27. Are you putting accident information to_ work 
for you, and not just burying it in files “for the 
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record”? ‘Are you keeping the information in useful 
forms, such as location files, spot maps, adequate 
cross-filing, etc.? 

28. Does your processing of accident reports re- 
sult in useful compilations and summaries, giving 
clear and yalid indications of your present accident 
problems and trends? 


29. Are you making special accident studies ol 
problem locations or arcas? Are you making use ol 
special studies being made by other agencies? 

30. Are vou analyzing compiled statistics and stu 
dies for the purpose of determining when, where, and 
why accident problems exist, and what you should be 
doing about them? 


31. Are you keeping department personnel ade 
quately informed as to the accident picture, and 
making clear the relationship between what they do 
and the prevention of accidents? 


32. Are you furnishing the other “control” agen 
cies with appropriate data on accidents, so that theil 
programs may be more effectively directed? Specili 
cally, are you furnishing information useful to: 

Lawmakers—your local governing body? 

Those working to improve both state and local 

trafic laws? 

Public information media—press, radio, television, 

etc.: 

Recognized safety organizations, official and non- 

official? 

Highway and trafhc engineers? 

Schools, for safety education and driver training 

purposes? 

Driver licensing authorities? 

Prosecutors? 

Trafhe courts? 

Other police agencies or jurisdictions—city, county, 

state, or nearby military installations? 

33. Are your reports to the community presented 
objectively, as well as factually, to identify factors 
which should be credited with progress being made, 
or which explain failures? Are you giving credit 
where credit is due, and recognizing your own short 
comings: 


IS YOUR ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM PUR 
POSEFUL AND EFFECTIVE? 

34. Are you using selective enforcement as a means 
to assure effective balance in enforcement—by time, by 
place, and by type of violation—and not merely as a 
device to obtain a mathematical matching of these? 

35. Is enforcement quantity up to effective levels, 
based on a competent evaluation of your problems, 
circumstances, and needs, and not only on an arbi 
trary “enforcement index’? 

36. Are you aware ol the danger ol over-enlorce 
ment, especially if you try to make enforcement carry 
the whole burden from inadequate or defective laws 
and trafhe engineering? 

37. Are you avoiding the hazards of setting enforce 
ment “quotas”, but keeping close check on individual 
enforcement activity to isolate poorer performers and 
to take corrective action through training and supe 
vision? 
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Harley-Davidson motorcycles 
give you “go anywhere’ mobility 


The Solo-mounted motorcycle officer moves with the tide of 
traffic — pacing it or whisking down narrow lanes to reach 
developing trouble spots. If necessary, he can even wheel 
down the sidewalk to by-pass jammed-up cars, solve small 
snarls — before they get big. 

What's more, because the mounted officer is “out in the 
open,” easy to see — he’s a constant reminder to motorists 
to stay alert, obey the laws. 

Reports show that in city after city, Harley-Davidson motor- 
cycles are being credited with helping keep traffic casualties 
down. Why not write for details, find out what fast, rugged 
and dependable Harley-Davidsons can do in your situation. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


New 
free booklet Asse 


just out... vy 







Write or ask ycur dealer for your copy of 
the 16-page booklet—More Effective ‘Round- 
the-Clock Police Power with Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles. It's yours for the asking. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 











38. Have you recently reviewed your enforcement 
policies, and coordinated them with the policies ol 
other “control” agencies, particularly the prosecutor 
and the court? 

39. Do you maintain good working liaison and re- 
lationships with these other agencies? 

10. Have you attained (or are you working for) 
effective non-fix legislation and a system for audit- 
ing all trafhe tickets? 

Hl. Are specialized enforcement units aware ol 
their responsibilities in the total trafic program, and 
of their missions and objectives? 

12. Do you require that all uniformed field per- 
sonnel contribute a substantial measure of traffic en- 
forcement? 

13. Have you recently reviewed all parts of an en- 
forcement action—detection, apprehension, prosecu- 
tion, and adjudication—and taken steps to correct the 
weakness or deficiencies which exist? 

14. Are you utilizing prosecutors and judges to 
help eliminate weaknesses in officer performance, in 
case preparation, and court testimony, when your 
conviction rate goes down? 

15. Have enforcement officers been trained in hu- 
man relationships? 

16. Are you holding enforcement “tolerances” to 
reasonable limits, to compensate for reasonable me- 
chanical or human errors, and not allowing such ex- 
treme tolerances as will tend to nullify the law or 
provide officers with an excuse for failing to take en- 
forcement action? 

17. Are you utilizing modern and _ specialized en- 
forcement equipment, such as mechanical or electro- 
nic speed measuring devices, yet without using them 
abusively, or expecting them to carry the whole en- 
forcement load? 

18. Do you adequately inform the public in ad- 
vance of stepped-up enforcement, as for example, 
when requirements are changed, or when new systems 
are installed? 

19. Do your officers utilize all enforcement contacts 
as an Opportunity to correct minor deficiencies or 
misinformation, and to encourage voluntary compli- 
ance with laws and regulations? Are they getting the 
salety message across? 


These questions by no means cover all aspects of a 
trafhc program. But they do cover many of the key 
items. If you cannot honestly answer “yes” to them, 
examine yourself, your program, and your operations, 
to see wherein you can and must make improvement. 
Without a “yes” answer to these questions you are 
probably not doing all you should be doing to really 
lead or step-up the atiack on traffic accidents. 


Winchester, Va., has been nominated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nick Prillaman, of Martinsville, Va., as the 
state's most generous city. 

They put a nickel in one of Winchester’s new park- 
ing meters and out rolled two dimes. 


What they can’t understand is that the meters were 
not designed to take dimes. —The Municipal South 
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Crime Commissioners Elect Officers 


Meeting for its Sixth Annual Conference in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, November 27-29, the National Associa- 
tion of Citizens’ Crime Commissions devoted three 
days of seminars on subjects covering many important 
aspects ol organized crime, racketeering and problems 
relating to citizen crime commission operations. The 
Association’s president, Managing Director G. Law- 
rence Keller, of the Wichita Crime Commission, was 
host to the delegates. 

Officers elected for 1957 are: president, Aaron 
Kohn, managing director, New Orleans Crime Com 
mission; vice presidents—Daniel P. Sullivan, Miami, 
Fla.; Thomas Donald, New York, N. Y.; Virgil Peter- 
son, Chicago, IIL; and James Conner, St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Mrs. Sally Orrison, Washington, D. C.; and 
treasurer, Alvin J. T. Zumbrum, Baltimore, Md. 

Representatives from citizens’ crime commissions 
of the following cities attended: Chicago, Ill.; Gary, 
Ind.; Kansas City, Kans.; Boston, Mass.; New Orleans, 
La.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Fort Worth, Tex.; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, 
D. C.; Pueblo, Colo.; and Wichita, Kans. 

In addition to delegates from the various crime 
commissions, guest lecturers included Mr. Virgil 
Wolfe, chief of the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section, U. $. Department of Justice; Mr. J. Perry 
August, director, Intelligence Division, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue; Mr. John Anderson, Jr., Attorney 
General of Kansas; C. Aubrey Gasque, general coun- 
sel, Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee for the Improve 
ment of the Federal Criminal Code, who served as 
counsel for the Sub-Committee Investigating Narcot- 
ics; and L. M. Weltner, counsel for the U. S. Con- 
gressional Committee on Education and Labor, who 
discussed results of committee hearings into pilfering 
of union pension, welfare and insurance funds and 
legislation recommendations resultant therefrom. 

The Association selected Washington, D. C., as its 
Conlerence site for 1957 and Boston, Mass., for 1958. 


Personnel Supervision Institute At WRU 


The Law-Medicine Center, a cooperative activity 
of Western Reserve University and the Cuyahoga 
County Coroner’s Office in Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a two-day Institute on Police Personnel 
Supervision and Management, March 29-30, 1957. 
Designed for police adminstrators and command ofh- 
cers, the two full day sessions will consider: the na- 
ture of personnel management; the relationship ol 
the subordinate and the superior; recruitment, selec 
tion and placement (civil service and non-civil serv 
ice); personnel tools and records; training proce- 
dures; compensation and other terms of employment; 
analysis of personnel cases—what would you do? 


The lectures and discussion leaders will be mem- 
bers of the School of Business faculty of Western Re- 
serve University and certain public officials specializ- 
ing in personnel problems of local government. 

Tuition is $25.00 and registration can be made 
through Professor Oliver Schroeder, Jr., director, The 
Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Available housing in the neigh- 
borhood of the campus is furnished on request. 
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Silent Sentinels For Safety 


IACP reshe Hp Of 


Outdoor AAduertiacug 


Iu Gack-"/he- Attach 


IACP President George Otlewis, chief of the Chi- 
cago Park District Police, has appealed to the Out- 
door Advertising Industry for an expanded display 
of the 24 sheet poster on BACK THE ATTACK ON 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, which features “You and 
Your Public Officials—Are Partners—Back Them Up!” 

In asking assistance, President Otlewis stated: “The 
trafic enforcement officials of the entire country, even 
working around the clock, could not hope to enforce 
sale driving during the coming months unless we 
have the support of every medium of communication 
with the motorist so as to warn and caution him—and 
to make more acceptable personal enforcement when 
it is applied.” 

President Otlewis’ direct appeal was caused by the 
appalling national tragedy of the Christmas holiday 
when 706 lives were lost, and an estimated 24,500 
people taken to the hospital because of trafhe acci- 
dents. 

“The tragedies on the streets and highways of the 
United States this Christmas cannot be described on 
paper—they are more than statistics. 

“Most people sat in their homes with festive lighted 
Christmas trees, beneath which were piled presents 
for their families, friends and relatives, but this was 
by no means the complete story. We, the members ol 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, saw 
a different story. We, and our officers, saw the 
mangled bodies and, instead of Christmas tree lights, 
too frequently saw the flaming wreckage of those 
motorists who forced themselves, or were forced by 
other drivers, to observe Christmas in a tragic man- 
ner. 

“Most of the members of IACP, and those officers 
who serve under them, gave up much of their Christ- 
mas at home to help safeguard the lives of those 
driving on their way to what should have been, but 
too frequently was not, a Happy Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

“Despite our extraordinary efforts, we were not 
able to prevent the tragedies that on Wednesday, 
December 26, were announced by the Safety Council 
as having cost 706 lives. These tragedies were heart- 
rending. According to the National Safety Council 
figures, based on experience, there were probably 
24,500 taken to the hospitals.” 

Pointing out that support of every medium of 
communication with the motorist to warn and cau- 
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tion him to make more acceptable the personal en 
forcement necessary, President Otlewis concluded: 


“You of the Outdoor Advertising Industry have an 
unparalleled opportunity to not only caution the 
motorist but to make the enforcement activities bet 
ter understood. With all human and official feelings 
I beseech you to lend the efforts of your effective 
media of communication to serve as an added and 
needed supplement to the enforcement efforts of the 
members of our Association.” 


IACP Traffic Division Joins Appeal 

President Otlewis’ individualized appeal was an 
added request to that made by Acting Director Ray 
Ashworth, of the IACP Traffic Division, who “spoke” 
to the members of the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America in a six-day “Emergency Safety Con 
ference by Mail.” 

Director Ashworth’s statement, fourth in a series 
of six “speeches” in Outdoor Advertising’s By-Mail 
Emergency Traffic Safety Conference, follows: 

“The public gives full support, as citizens, to ou 
institutions of education—the schools. They do this 
‘automatically’ because they believe in what the 
schools are doing—educating young Americans to live 
good lives as good citizens. 

“The trafic law enforcement process, operating 
through our police departments and courts, is an ex- 
tension of education for good living as good citizens 
good citizens in traffic. If we believe in this part ol 
the process, which is certainly as vital to our welfare 
as any other part, we must give it our support. 

“The benefits of planned enforcement of the traffic 
laws have been demonstrated. The agencies of gov- 
ernment charged with responsibility for enforcement 
need ‘automatic’ support of all of us if they are to 
deal effectively with the problems that lie ahead. 

“The three main elements in the motor vehicle 
traffic situation are the road, the vehicle, and the 
driver. In our time, the first two factors—the road 
and the vehicle—have become relatively constant. 
Their ‘performance’ is predictable. On the othe 
hand, there has been no appreciable improvement in 
the performance of the driver, the human factor. 
Human behavior is difficult to engineer. The slide 
rule has no part in anticipating what driver perform 
ance will be. 

“Tt has been conclusively demonstrated that edu 
cation and enforcement, taken together and strictly 
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That's the ‘57 Chevy — smooth, sure and 
solid. It cruises like no other car you’ve 
ever handled . . . moves quietly with a 


soft, easy grace ... until that split 


second when you go into action! 


From that moment on you know the meaning 
of real police car performance — instant take- 
off, easy handling through traffic, tight holding 
around corners and sports-car control out on 
the highway. The big reason: Chevrolet’s 
unique blending of lean-muscled power with 
superbly balanced suspension. Your Chevy 
dealer will supply details. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 

















applied in appropriate measure, are productive ol 
measurable improvement in driving behavior. We 
must make sure that the driver remembers that traffic 
safety, like all safety, is something more than a ‘good 
idea’—it is an absolute requirement of human wel- 
fare, and transgression of the rules of safety has pre- 
dictable consequences. 

“Drivers and pedestrians must be informed suffi- 
ciently to understand the reasons for various trafhc 
regulations before they can comply. Proper under- 
standing of the reasons for traffic regulations reduces 
the need for enforcement because it reduces violations. 

“At our annual IACP conference held on Septem- 
ber 9-13, 1956 at Chicago, Illinois, it was resolved 
: . that the importance of the Back the Attack 
Against Traflic Accidents program be hereby recog- 
nized and be it further resolved that the full cooper- 
ation of this organization be pledged towards its 
policy of consistent and unrelenting enforcement.’ 

“Traffic safety in any community is a partnership 
problem. It m4 sng not only the efforts of the po- 
lice and courts but the backing of the public on a 
planned program of traffic law enforcement. 

“Outdoor advertising has been of tremendous value 
in developing public opinion and has been in many 
cities a silent sentinel standing shoulder to shoulder 
with our enforcement officers. We hope that every 
one of the members of the Outdoor Advertising In- 
dustry will cooperate with our various members in 
developing a public attitude that will make enforce- 
ment eftorts more effective.” 


NCPA Board Studies National Police 
Week Proposal—Code of Ethics 


\t its December meeting, the Executive Board of 
the National Conference of Police Associations adopt- 
ed a progress report from its public relations commit- 
tee on two major proposals—a national police Code 
of Ethics and a National Police Week. 

The committee reported that the parent group had 
approved the proposed Code of Ethics and several 
athliates of the Conference have adopted it. The Code, 
which is now being studied by a committee of the 
[ACP Board of Officers, follows: 

THE LAW ENFORCEMENT CODE OF ETHICS 

AS A LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER, MY 
FUNDAMENTAL DUTY IS TO SERVE MAN- 
KIND; TO SAFEGUARD LIVES AND PROPER- 
TY; TO PROTECT THE INNOCENT AGAINST 
DECEPTION, THE WEAK AGAINST OPPRES- 
SION OR INTIMIDATION, AND THE PEACE- 
FUL AGAINST VIOLENCE OR DISORDER; AND 
TO RESPECT THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF ALL MEN TO LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND 
JUSTICE. 

I WILL KEEP MY PRIVATE LIFE UNSULLIED 
AS AN EXAMPLE TO ALL; MAINTAIN COU- 
RAGEOUS CALM IN THE FACE OF DANGER, 
SCORN, OR RIDICULE; DEVELOP SELF-RE- 
STRAINT; AND BE CONSTANTLY MINDFUL 
OF THE WELFARE OF OTHERS. HONEST IN 
Copyright, 1956, by National Conference of Police Asso- 
ciations, (Inc.). 
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THOUGHT AND DEED IN BOTH MY PERSON- 
AL AND OFFICIAL LIFE, I WILL BE EXEM- 
PLARY IN OBEYING THE LAWS OF THE LAND 
AND THE REGULATIONS OF MY DEPART- 
MENT. WHATEVER I SEE OR HEAR OF A 
CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OR THAT IS CON- 
FIDED TO ME IN MY OFFICIAL CAPACITY 
WILL BE KEPT EVER SECRET UNLESS REVE- 
LATION IS NECESSARY IN THE PERFORM 
ANCE OF MY DUTY. 

I WILL NEVER ACT OFFICIOUSLY OR PER- 
MIT PERSONAL FEELINGS, PREJUDICES, ANI- 
MOSJTIES, OR FRIENDSHIPS TO INFLUENCE 
MY DECISIONS. WITH NO COMPROMISE FOR 
CRIME AND WITH RELENTLESS PROSEClI 
TION OF CRIMINALS, I WILL ENFORCE THE 
LAW COURTEOUSLY AND APPROPRIATEL) 
WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOR, MALICE OR ILI 
WILL, NEVER EMPLOYING UNNECESSAR) 
FORCE OR VIOLENCE AND NEVER ACCEPT- 
ING GRATUITIES 

I RECOGNIZE THE BADGE OF MY OFFICE 
AS A SYMBOL OF PUBLIC FAITH, AND I AC- 
CEPT IT AS A PUBLIC TRUST TO BE HELD 
SO LONG AS I AM TRUE TO THE ETHICS OF 
THE POLICE SERVICE. I WILL CONSTANT- 
LY STRIVE TO ACHIEVE THESE OBJECTIVES 
AND IDEALS, DEDICATING MYSELF BEFORE 
GOD TO MY CHOSEN PROFESSION—LAW EN 
FORCEMENT. 

The committee report proposed establishment of 
“Nation! Police Week” to better acquaint the public 
with the individual poiice department and its ser 
ices. First steps to be taken include proclamation 
by the President of the United States, adequate pub- 
licity through all public information media, mail 
ing campaign to secure cooperation of all public 
ofhcials and other national police organizations, and 
cooperation of individual departments in holding 
open house during the week with tours, exhibits, 
demonstrations, etc. 

Recommendation of the committee was that Na 
tional Police Week be observed during the last week 
in May or the first week in June. 


Pyke Johnson Honored With 
Bartlett Award 


Pyke Johnson, consultant to the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and its former president, is the 1956 re 
cipient of the nation’s highest honor in the highway 
field—the George S. Bartlett Award. 

The presentation was made at the recent meeting 
of the American Association of State Highway Ofh 
cials in Atlantic City. 

In bestowing the honor, G. Donald Kennedy, presi 
dent of the Portland Cement Association, paid tribute 
to Mr. Johnson for outstanding service to worldwide 
progress of highway transportation. 

“It is particularly fitting,” he said, “in the year that 
has seen the passage of the great Federal-Aid Act of 
1956 that this award be made to Pyke Johnson. The 
highways that will be built to unite the nation dur- 
ing the next 13 years will imprint his mark on Ameri 
can history.” 
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CRIME DETECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


we with the FAUROT “Spooner Armor” VEST and HOOD 











This is the Fragmentation and Bullet 
Proof Protection used by the New York 
Police Bomb Squad in removing live 
bombs during the recent bomb epidemic. 

It’s the same protection which saved 
the lives of two policemen in the famous 


Robles seige February 20th, 1955. 


Official tests prove that the Faurot 
“Spooner Armor” Vest and Hood will 
stop high velocity bullets including the 
Magnum .357, the 45 caliber automatic, 
the 30 caliber (7.63 mm) Mauser, and 
the 30 caliber (7.65 mm) Luger. 


Maximum fragmentation protection is 
also provided for officers charged with 


disposal of lethal bombs. 


More and more police officials, 
recognizing the importance of the 
Faurot “Spooner Armor” Vest and Hood 
in time of emergency, are including them 


as standard departmental equipment. 


Cars made bullet proof with FAUROT 
“SPOONER ARMOR" plate. 
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Policing Can Be A Dog's Life 


Our K-G Corpo 
Iu Portlaud 


By Jim Pureell, Jr. 
Chief of Police 
Portland, Oregon 


Sequence pictures at left show Portland’s K-9 sta 
m action. Sgt. Orvie, who is Chief Jim Purcell’s dog, 
goes through a car window in which a felon is at 
tempting to flee. 


The Portland Police Department's Canine Corps 
consists of 15 officers and 15 dogs under the com 
mand of a sergeant. Six of these dogs are Doberman 
Pinschers and nine are German Shepherds. Each dog 
is assigned to one officer and looks to this man only 
as his master. 


Officers and their dogs patrol on loot and in auto 
mobiles—mostly during the night hours. Their du 
ties on patrol, are exactly the same as those of othe 
uniformed officers except that they are many times 
called to assist other officers in situations where a dog 
may be useful. Officers going off duty leave thei 
dogs in the kennel provided for them at the K-9 Corps 
Headquarters, unul they return to duty. Occasion 
ally an officer is allowed to take his dog home with 
him for a day and many times officers come down on 
their days off, or vacation time, to take the dogs out 
for short exercise periods. 


Our K-9 Corps has been in existence since April ol 
1956 when the dogs were purchased from a_ private 
trainer and the officers went into training with thei 
dogs under the supervision of this trainer. The pub 
lic, as a whole, has accepted the dogs with much in 
terest and the K-9 Corps has been called to put on 
many exhibitions for civic groups and for special 
events—both in Portland and other cities 


In working the dogs, it has been found that they 
are particularly useful on prowler, peeping tom, and 
burglar alarm calls. “The dog may be sent in to search 
a building and does the job much more rapidly than 
several officers could do it. This also enables the 
ofhicer to accomplish this task with much less risk to 
his person than formerly. 


We find that the dogs also have a very great psy 
chological usefulness and the very threat of unleash 
ing a dog has brought several fleeing culprits to an 
abrupt halt. The occasion has not yet been encoun 
tered where anyone has attempted to struggle or fight 
with one of our officers accompanied by his dog 


Each of our dogs is trained for all-around police 
work. Some may excel at certain tasks but we have 
no “specialists”. such as for searching, attack, guarding 
prisoners, etc. The dog must be capable of perform 
ing all of these duties. 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN THESE FIELDS 





e POLICE AND THE PEOPLE. By 
Paul H. Ashenhust, Dallas Police 
Dept. The public relations techniques 
and procedures are those which have 
been successfully employed by police de- 
partments throughout the country. In- 
cludes: Public, human, race, press, and 
employee relations. Pub. ‘57, 216 pp. 
(6x9), Cloth, $5.50. 


e DEFENSE INVESTIGATION. By 
Edward N. Bliss, Jr., County Investi- 
gator, Los Angeles County Public De- 
fender. The experience gained from in- 
vestigating well over 10,000 felony cases 
has gone into making this book a guide 
for not only investigators, police officers 
and detectives, but a helpful reference 
book for attorneys in the field of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. Pub. '56, 336 pp., 
Cloth, $6.50. 


e INDUSTRIAL PLANT PROTEC- 
TION. By John Richelieu Davis, Chi- 
cago. The most comprehensive book 
available on the problems and methods 
of fulfilling the necessary safeguards for 
industry. Pub. '56, 448 pp., 175 il., 
Cloth, Price Indefinite. 


e THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psy- 
choanalytical Study (2nd Ed.) By 
J. Paul de River, Los Angeles. In this 
Second Revised Edition the original ma- 
terial has been kept intact, but added to 
it is additional information, opinions 
and views, and case studies to give a 
fuller, more complete picture of the 
sexual criminal and his crimes. Pub. 
‘56, 400 pp., 84 il., Cloth, $6.50. 


e TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME IN- 
VESTIGATOR. (2nd Ptg.) By Wil- 
liam Dienstein, Fresno State College. 
“Offers valuable advice, modus operandi 
explained, emphasizes report writing, 
readily understood by any police officer.” 
—Fingerprint Magazine. Pub. '56, 248 
pp., Cloth, $6.50. 


Have you subscribed to POLICE? 


e THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX OF- 
FENDERS. By Albert Ellis, and 
Ralph Brancale. With the collabora- 
tion of Ruth R. Doorbar. Offers a de- 
tailed objective, factual study as well as 
an incisive and honest discussion of the 
increasingly significant problem of who 
commits sex offenses and why. Pub. ’56, 
(Amer. Lec. Public Protection) , 148 pp., 
Cloth, $3.75. 


eFROM EVIDENCE TO PROOF: 
A Searching Analysis of Methods to 
Establish Fact. By Marshall Houts, 
Michigan State Univ. How to discover 
the facts, find and interpret evidence and 
correlate it. Pub. ‘56, 416 pp., 150 il., 
Cloth, $7.50. 


e THE RULES OF EVIDENCE. By 
Marshall Houts, Michigan State Univ. 
For the first time, the rules of evidence, 
difficult to locate in the great mass of 
reported cases, are stated in a clear, con- 
cise manner in less than 100 pages so 
that they can be easily located when a 
courtroom crisis develops. Pub. 56, 160 
pp., Cloth, $3.75. 


e POLICE WORK WITH JUVE- 
NILES. By John P. Kenney avd Dan 
G. Pursuit, Univ. Southern California. 
How to organize and administer a good 
juvenile program in a police depart- 
ment. How to individualize each case 
(including how to conduct a thorough 
investigation). Pub. '54, 396 pp., 5 il. 
Cloth, $7.75. 


eTHE INVESTIGATION OF 
DEATH: An Introduction to the 
Medicolegal Criminal Investigation 
for the Police Officer. By Donald K. 
Merkeley, Washington State Coll. In- 
formation obtainable from an autopsy; 
the scene of death, individual causes of 
death, how to tell whether they are the 
result of murder, suicide or accident; 
evidence, how it is obtained; characteris- 
tics of surface wounds made by various 
instruments of attack. Pub. ’57 (Police 
Science Series), Cloth, Price Indefinite. 
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e FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION. By Charles E. 
O’Hara, New York Police Department. 
The entire field (usually requiring three 
or four books) in one volume: Criminal 
law, laboratory methods, physical evi- 
dence, interrogation, and helpful hints 
in special situations. Pub. '56, 744 pp., 
98 il., Cloth, $8.50. 


e SEX PERVERSIONS AND SEX 
CRIMES: A Psycho-cultural Exami- 
nation of the Causes, Nature and 
Criminal Manifestations of Sex Per- 
versions. By James Melvin Reinhardt, 
Univ. Nebraska. Brings to the interested 
intelligent reader the facts of modern 
scientific research and observation in a 
long misunderstood field of abnormal 
behavior. Pub. °57 (Police Science 
Series), Price Indefinite. 


e FINGERPRINT MECHANICS: A 
Handbook. By Walter R. Scott, San 
Diego Police Dept. Covers the subject 
from crime scene to courtroom. Special 
feature: True-false and sentence comple- 
tion questions at end of each chapter. 
Answers in a pocket inside back cover. 
Pub. 51, 464 pp., 170 il. Cloth, $8.50. 


e HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION: 
Practical Information for Coroners, 
Police Officers and other Investi- 
gators. (7th Rev. Ptg.) By Le Moyne 
Snyder, Medicolegal Counsel, East Lan- 
sing. “. . . a standard text in police 
training courses and required reading 
lists, it spans the gap between criminal 
investigative work in the field and the 
scientific laboratory—The Police Chief. 
Pub. '53, 374 pp., 146 il., Cloth, $7.50. 


e PARKER ON POLICE. By O. W. 
Wilson, Univ. of California. Presents 
much information and many simple 
truths relating to administrative prob- 
lems that are worth the attention of all 
police executives. Pub. '57, 256 pp. 
(6x9), 2 il., Cloth, $4.75. 
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Officers and personnel of the K-9 Corps line up 
for parade formation. They are L. Brock w/Basch, 
R. Casswell w/Mike, E. Edwards w/ Tiger, R. Ellis 


w/Skosch, E. Francis w/Termite, E. Johnson 
w/Smokie, W. Johnson w/Fritz, R. LaFortune w/ Ba- 
sial, I. Osborn w/Sarge, E. Patterson w/King, R. 
Roberts w/Cyclone, A. Rogers w/Rhoda and R. Pap- 
pendor{ w/Quatro. Leading the formation is Sgt. 
Bill Taylor w/Sgt. Orvie. 


The dogs may be taken into crowds, or business 
places, without fear of their harming any person, as 
they are trained to attack only on command, with two 
exceptions. Any attack on the handler of the dog 
constitutes an automatic command for the dog to 
attack in his master’s defense; also, the dog will attack 
any person, other than a uniformed officer, who is 
wielding a weapon such as a gun or knife. 

These dogs are able to scale a fence, or wall, up to 
10 feet in height. ‘This enables the dog to follow a 
culprit over obstacles in back alleys or yards. They 
can also enter a building through a window or go 
into a room through a transom. One of our dogs 
recently scaled an eight-foot board fence around a 
huge automobile wrecking lot, found and held a 
thief at bay until his handler was able to scramble 
over the fence after him to effect the arrest. 


Our dogs will guard, or escort, prisoners and im- 
mediately attack if one of their charges seeks to escape. 
They will also guard a room, or an automobile, in 
the absence of their handler. 


Our dogs are never allowed to become lax in their 
training. * Three of our officers serve as “guinea pigs” 
to keep them sharp. These men wear a heavy leather 
protective sleeve and allow the dogs to attack them 
for practice. If one of our dogs has been sent to 
search several buildings, while on routine patrol, and 
there has been no one in the places searched, then 
one of these officers will secret himself in a build- 
ing and the dog will be allowed to search for and 
find him. This serves to keep the dog from becom- 
ing disillusioned with his work. By use of this con- 
stant “in-service” training program, we feel that our 
dogs are increasing their capabilities almost daily. 

We are well aware that our K-9 Corps is an innova- 
tion, especially so far as this Department is concerned, 
but we feel that we have only scratched the surface 
potentialities in the use of police dogs to augment 
our regular officers’ activities. 

We are also aware that some other departments 
have tried dogs and given them up but we feel that 
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the reaction of the public and the general acceptance 
of police dogs is an indication of their future success- 
ful use in this department. 


Model Bike Safety Plan Available 


Three out of every four American youngsters be- 
tween the ages of six and 15 ride a bicycle; every 19 
minutes one of these youngsters is injured—and at least 
once a day one is killed—in collisions with automo- 
biles. 

To protect these youthful users of the public streets 
and highways, the Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies, at the request of state and municipal 
government officials throughout the nation, has an- 
nounced the completion of a model plan for the or- 
ganization and operation of a bicycle safety program 
on a community level. According to Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the Association’s Accident Preven- 
tion Department, the program provides for the prop- 
er education, training, and testing of bicycle riders 
and the inspection of bicycles to detect unsafe con- 
ditions. 

The plan is explained in a booklet entitled “A 
Community Bicycle Safety Program.’ After describ- 
ing how such a program can be established and main- 
tained, the booklet explains the roles played by city 
legislators, traffic engineers, police, schools, students, 
parent groups, civic and business organizations, pub- 
lic information media, and others. It also gives in- 
formation on testing, registering and licensing cycles 
and cyclists and reprints in full the model bicycle 
ordinance suggested for municipal use by the Nation 
al Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi 
nances. 

“There are more than 20,000,000 bicycles on Ame 
ican streets and highways today,’ Mr. Boate said. 
“As a result, every community, large or small, is faced 
with a bicycle problem. The best way of solving it 
is through a community-wide bicycle safety program. 
Such programs not only reduce bicycle accidents and 
control the probiem of lost or stolen bicycles, but 
they also help develop constructive attitudes in young 
sters which will make them better automobile drivers 
later on.” 

The booklet is not available in quantity, but single 
copies may be obtained at no cost for use in estab 
lishing community programs. Requests should be 
addressed to the Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John Street, New York 38, New York. 


ASF Publishes Report On Freeways 

\ 48-page illustrated brochure, “What Freeways 
Mean to Your City,” recently was published by the 
Automotive Salety Foundation. 

The report is based on the experience with freeway 
construction and operation in a_ representative 
group of United States cities. It was prepared to 
better acquaint city officials, highway engineers, busi 
nessmen, motorists, and property owners with the 
impact of freeways on urban areas. 

Single copies are available without charge from the 
Foundation, 200 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
In quantities, the booklet is 60 cents per copy. 
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| Radar works magic 


in slowing speeders... 


The Electro-Matic® Model S-2 Radar Speed 
Meter operated by law enforcement officers 
provides a safe, positive means of detecting and 
controlling speeders. Violators soon discover the 
magic of radar equipment accurately indicates 
their excessive speed to the police-operator. 
Enforcement officials find many advantages in 
using the Speed Meter: Checks far more vehicles 
than a cruiser car * Eliminates hazards to 
pursuing officers and to motorists * Effective 
day and night and in all weather * Psychologi- 
cal deterrent to would-be speeders * Portable 


for spot checking * Ideal for investigating com- 





@ CON WM Ef. 8 
In Canada, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


plaints of neighborhood speeding ¢ Either one 


man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter can 
be employed. FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN R-102. 














A PREVIEW OF DEATH 


The Honolulu Police Department geared itself for 
a maximum enforcement campaign during New Year's 
Eve and the following holiday, Chief Dan Liu re- 
ports. Enforcement methods included roadblocks to 
halt tipsy and reckless driving Island motorists. 

The Honolulu press cooperated fully in appealing 
for a New Year’s Eve “free of traffic deaths and in- 
juries.” 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin on the Saturday pre- 
ceding New Year's printed a particularly vivid ap- 
peal for sale, sober driving and repeated it in the 
Monday edition. It undoubtedly aided greatly in 
holding the long holiday weekend traffic accidents to 
normal scores. ‘The article, titled “Wonder What 
Happens If You Die in Wreck?’, with the subtitle, 
“A Preview of Death’, is quoted below. 

Will you die in an auto crash New Year's Eve? 

Well, if you do, don’t worry about it because you'll 
be well taken care of. 

Inasmuch as you won't be around to see what’s 
happening, let’s take a sneak preview of exactly what'll 
take place—with you as the central character. 

You probably won’t hear much after the initial 
crunch of steel and tinkling of broken glass. 

EARS UNHEARING 

You won't be able to hear the wailing of the sirens 
of the police cars and ambulance coming for you. 

The Emergency Hospital doctor who arrives on 
the gleaming white ambulance—its red warning lights 
still will be flashing as though in anger—will examine 
you carefully for a sign of life. 

Not finding any (you're dead, remember!) , he then 
will make an official pronouncement and the police 
officers will jot down the exact time in their note- 
books. 

BODY COVERED 

The ambulance men will cover your body with a 
soft, clean blanket and then leave for their station 
to await the next call. 

The police continue with their investigation at the 
scene while awaiting the arrival of the police photog- 
rapher and the morgue ambulance. 

‘Vhe cluster of the horrified (and a few morbidly 
curious) spectators will continue to grow in the 
area. All eyes will be on you, lying there so still. 
AIDES START WORK 

After you're properly photographed by the police 
(and the press will more than likely be in attendance, 
too), a deputy coroner will direct his two assistants 
to go to work on you. 

Your personal effects will be taken from your pock- 
ets and carefully inspected and itemized. 

Chen, the soft, clean blanket will be removed and 
in its place you'll be securely (and completely) wrap- 
ped in a thick black rubber sheet. 

The men from the morgue will put your broken 
body on a wire stretcher and you'll be lifted inside 
the grey hearse with the green crosses on its panels 
for the ride to the morgue. 

MORGUE IS CLEAN 

The interior of the small City-County Morgue lo- 
cated on the grounds of the Queen's Hospital is 
spotless and surprisingly free of odor. 
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The floor is tiled and the walls are pale green. 

Once inside, the attendants will clean you with 
sponges (accidents are bloody affairs) and then the 
police will take over again—fingerprints, more photo- 
graphs. Just for the record. 

Then you are put in a refrigerated wall cabinet. 

Next comes the really rough part (not for you 
though) . 

IDENTIFICATION 

This is the time when a loved one you've left be 
hind has to view your remains and make a _ positive 
identification for the police and the deputy coroner. 

Of course there will be tears, ashen-grey faces, un 
believing faces. You won't see those faces or heai 
the anguished sobs. 

The following day, you'll be taken from the icy 
wall cabinet, placed on a table (like those in ope 
ating rooms) and the coroner’s physician will per- 
form an autopsy. The law requires it, don't forget. 
He'll establish just which of your cuts and fractures 
caused your death. 

IT'S OVER 

And then, it’s over. Your body will be turned ove1 
to a private mortuary which has been given charge 
of funeral arrangements by your survivors. 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin gave this feature story 
a full-length, double-column spread on its front page, 
replete with a gruesome photograph of a fatal trafhc 
accident. Its impact on even the casual reader is 
obvious. The warning technique, so ingeniously in- 
terwoven throughout the terse sentences, undoubted- 
ly gave Island residents pause for thought. It is a 
technique that many police officials on the mainland 
may wish to incorporate in holiday season appeals 
to motorists to drive with caution. 





Offers Service To Officers Passing 
Through Chicago With Prisoners 


The Chicago Union Station Company (210 South 
Canal St., Chicago 6, IIL.) , through its chief of police, 
Patrick Tuohy, advises that two cell rooms are located 
in the Union Station for convenience of police officers 
in transit with prisoners on extradition. 

“We have police officers on hand 21 hours daily 
that will extend every courtesy to police personnel 
transporting prisoners through the Chicago area,” 
Chief Tuohy states. 

IACP members not previously aware of it will be 
glad to learn of this service to law enforcement ofh 
cers offered by the Chicago Union Station Company 


SAFETY CITATION AWARD PROGRAM 


The National Safety Council has announced its 
citation award program to recognize outstanding 
traffic safety activities of organizations and individ 
uals for the year 1956. 

Eighteen citation awards will be made—six for in 
dividuals, and 12 for organizations. 

The closing rate for nominations is February 28, 
1957. Information and nomination blanks may be 
obtained from Citation Award Program, Public Edu 
cation Division, Trafic and Transportation depart 
ment, National Satety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, III. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best ! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$B 679 ees 
X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to | °° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 


camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA . . . 
EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries i i i i 

1 itebetn teteater As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 2'1%,x31/, Film (25 sheets) 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x34%, and 34%4x4%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIAL i 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











1956 Major Offenses Set Record 


‘Vhe FET Reporte: 


Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau 
ol Investigation said today that preliminary figures 
reflect that 1956 witnessed more major offenses than 
any previous year in the history of recorded crime 
SLALISTICS. 


In a year-end report to Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., on activities of the FBI, Mr. Hoover 
stated that data presently available indicates a record 
total of 2,534,000 major crimes during the past 12 
months. This is an increase of 12 per cent over 1955 
and surpasses by 267,000 the previous high which 
was recorded in 1954. 


Preliminary tabulations of the FBI show increases 
in all categories of major crime except robbery, which 
decreased only slightly.* 


In commenting upon the FBI's enforcement ol 
Federal laws within its jurisdiction, Mr. Hoover noted 
that convictions in FBI cases increased more than 
100 over the 10,528 which were recorded in 1955. 
“In addition, final tabulations will show fines, sav- 
ings and recoveries totaling more than $120,000,000,” 
he said. 


Substantial increases in convictions were recorded 
in several categories of FBI cases. ‘There were some 
100 additional convictions for the interstate trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in 1956; and more 
than 15,200 stolen automobiles, valued at some $17,- 
600,000, were located in cases investigated by the 
FBI. Convictions for violations involving the inter- 
state transportation of stolen property, crimes [re- 
quently committed by confidence men, underworld 
“fences” and fraudulent check passers, rose approxi- 
mately 16 per cent over 1955. In cases involving 
crimes against Government property, convictions were 
about 22 per cent higher. 


Approximately 800 FBI fugitives were located each 
month during 1956. Included among the fugitives 
apprehended during the past year were more than 
1,000 violators of the Fugitive Felon Act who had 
fled across state lines to avoid prosecution, custody, 
confinement or giving testimony in connection with 
state violations. In addition, on the basis of “stop 
notices” posted in the FBI's Identification Division 
at the request of law enforcement agencies, some 
14,500 fugitives were identified through fingerprint 
searches and information as to their whereabouts 
was dispatched to the interested authorities. 


High lights of the FBI's criminal investigative ac- 
tivities in the past 12 months included the arrests 
of eight Boston hoodlums who subsequently were 
convicted in state court of committing the million 
dollar Brink’s robbery on January 17, 1950. Three 
other persons also were identified as members of the 


*The final tabulations concerning crime in 1956 will not 
be available until early in the Spring of 1957, when the 
oumaat Uniform Crime Reports bulletin for 1956 is pub- 
ished. 
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Brink’s gang. One pleaded guilty and two died be- 
fore trial. 

Among other major cases investigated by the FBI 
were the July 4, 1956, kidnaping of Peter Weinberge1 
and the acid blinding of columnist Victor Riesel. 
One of the persons named as a conspirator in the 
Riesel case pleaded guilty, three were convicted in 
Federal court and four others await trial. Angelo 
LaMarca, whom FBI Laboratory experts identified 
as the writer of the Weinberger ransom notes alte 
2,000,000 handwriting specimens had been examined, 
was sentenced to be executed. 


“During this era of spiraling crime rates, it has 
been encouraging to see some types of offenses yield 
to the pressure of effective law enforcement and pre 
ventive techniques,” the FBI Director said. “Federal 
bank robbery, burglary and larceny violations are 
an outstanding example. Alter progressively rising 
to an all-time peak of more than 500 per year in the 
postwar period, these offenses were spotlighted at a 
series of special law enforcement conferences spon- 
sored by the FBI throughout the United States in 
1955. The benefits of these conferences were reaped 
in 1956. Federal Bank Robbery Act violations de 
creased approximately 16 per cent.” 

In paying tribute to the assistance rendered the 
FBI by confidential informants, Mr. Hoover stated 
that nearly 200 persons—including many dangerous 
fugitives—were arrested each month during 1956 
through information supplied by FBI informants. 
“More than 1,300 of these arrests involved subjects 
of FBI investigations. The remainder were made by 
other law enforcement agencies on the basis of in 
formation supplied by FBI informants and trans 
mitted to the authorities concerned. 


“Recoveries of stolen and contraband merchandise 
and valuables attributable to FBI informants totaled 
more than $1,500,000 in 1956. But these figures tell 
only part of the story, for there is no yardstick for 
measuring the investigative time and funds saved o1 
the human suffering prevented through the efforts 
of informants.” 


Domestic intelligence operations continued to be 
one of the most vital phases of the FBI's responsibil 
ities. Nine additional Communist Party leaders were 
arrested under the Smith Act in 1956. In trials com 
pleted this vear, 20 Party functionaries were convict 
ed, raising to 103 the number of communists found 
guilty of violating the membership and conspiracy 
provisions of the Smith Act. As the year ended, 27 
other communists awaited prosecution, including five 
previously convicted Party leaders whose cases were 
remanded for new trials. 


In expressing appreciation for the assistance ren- 
dered the FBI during the past year by law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the United States, Mr. 
Hoover said, “Our profession is characterized by a 
spirit of mutual cooperation which benefits not only 
the individual agencies but also the citizens whom 
they serve. Standing alone, no law enforcement agen- 
cy can hope to meet the challenge of the modern-day 
underworld. 


“While the FBI may investigate only when a Fed- 
eral law within its jurisdiction has been violated, we 
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Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


> The Preferred Joretonns 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 





Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 


12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





PS Ve TM TR WGIRAV?P 3! 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 

Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 

sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 

of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 

just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 

in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 

the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 

savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 

for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 

machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 

tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 

suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only “Lie Detector’’ de- 

veloped and perfected through mor ‘"an 15 years-of close coop- 

eration with law enforcement agenies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 


“Precision Instruments Since 1936” 





3793 WEST BELMONT AVENUE . CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


re 











INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-REGORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 


Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

¢ 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


® OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
® EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 
® REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
® RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
® INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
® SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 
* VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 
® PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 
INVALUABLE FOR 


“‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
° IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT S5 
TAPPING WIRES ; 





IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
$Pring 7-7670 


812 Broadway 
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are privileged to provide many cost-free services to 
other agencies. 


“Requests for scientific examinations of evidence 
in the FB] Laboratory continued to increase during 
the past 12 months. More than 127,000 specimens 
were submitted from all parts of the Nation. These 
required 146,000 examinations; and when necessary, 
Laboratory experts were made available to testify at 
local trials.” 

The services of the FBI's Identification Division 
were utilized by more than 12,900 agencies during 
1956. On the average working day, the Identification 
Division received over 21,000 sets of fingerprints fon 
processing. Its files contained 143,000,000 fingerprint 
cards as the year ended. Nearly 30,000,00 of these 
pertained to violations of the law and represented 
an estimated 11,450,000 arrested persons. 


Two sessions of the FBI National Academy were 
conducted in 1956. Including the 197 officers who 
completed this 12-week course of advanced instruc- 
tion this year, the Academy's graduates now total 
D202. 

Other training services provided by the FBI in 
cluded assisting, upon request, in more than 4,000 
local and regional training schools for police officers. 
Of this total, 542 were devoted exclusively to civil 
rights matters and provided the FBI a medium fot 
explaining the rights and privileges which are guar- 
anteed to inhabitants of our country as well as the 
rights and authority of law enforcement officers them- 
selves. 

“Modern law enforcement has made great progress 
in furthering civil rights,” Mr. Hoover said. 


SAFETY REPORT TO CONGRESS 


The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce headed by Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts (D., Ala.) , 
has recommended in a report to Congress (House Re- 
port No. 2971) that states, counties and cities step 
up activities in behalf of highway safety on all fronts. 
The subcommittee made no suggestions for federal 
legislation in this field. 

“Uniform traffic laws and local ordinances should 
be enacted at once in every jurisdiction,” the sub- 
committee reported. It went on to point out that, 
“Nothing is more disconcerting to a motorist than 
to find that he has, even with the best intentions, 
violated a law of which he has no knowledge 
The price this nation needlessly pays every year fon 
this chaotic disparity in traffic laws is a high fatality 
and injury toll, uncounted economic waste and a 
tremendous loss of efficiency in traffic movement. 
While ignorance of the law is no excuse, states and 
local communities have a moral responsibility foi 
enacting statutes that are reasonable, understandable, 
and, above all, uniform.” 


Other recommendations are summarized by the 
subcommittee as follows: 


“More aggressive action by local communities, 
counties, and states to implement effectively the 
Action Program recommendations of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference. 
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“Expanded basic research into the human factors 
which contribute to traffic accidents is urgently needed. 

“Research in highway and traffic engineering should 
be accelerated and expanded to meet increasing high- 
way and traffic needs. 

“School driver education and adult retraining pro- 
grams must be expanded. 

“Driver examining, licensing, and suspension pro- 
cedures must be strengthened. 

“Traffic law enforcement and the administration 
of traffic justice should be improved. 

“Better accident reporting procedures are needed 
and more effective use of available accident data 
should be made. 

“Continued and expanded research on sale vehicle 
design, with less emphasis on speed and horsepower 
is needed. 

“There should be nationwide standardization ol 
all traffic signs, signals, and markings. 

“More public education in accident victim care is 
urgently needed. 

“The need for more adequate financial responsi- 
bility laws should be studied. 

“More vehicle inspection laws are needed. 

“Colleges and universities should provide more 
training in all phases of highway trafic administra- 
tion, trafic management, and control. 

“Closer and more effective coordination among 
groups working in traflic safety is urgently needed. 

“Improved methods of public traffic safety edu- 
cation are needed. 

‘Better means of technical and professional ex- 
change of information on traffic safety must be pro- 
vided. 

“Organized citizen support for balanced and well- 
organized safety programs of responsible public ofh- 
cials must be developed and expanded. 

“The traffic safety study should be continued and 
expanded by the next Congress.” 


LT. COL. THE HON. WILFRED BOVEY 


Lt. Col. the Hon. Wilfred Bovey, Q. C., O. B. E. 
M. L. C., F. C. I. S., educationist, writer, soldier, at- 
torney, and member of the Quebec Legislative Council 
died in Quebec on October 11. 

Col. Bovey served for many years as counsel to the 
Committee on International Relations of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and had par- 
ticipated in recent conferences of the IACP in that 
capacity. 

“Colonel Bovey’s outstanding contribution to the 
IACP is something that should live long with us all,” 
stated Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Po- 
lice, who is chairman of the International Relations 
Committee. “Personally it is with a feeling of ex- 
treme personal loss that I learned of the passing of a 
great man and a great gentleman.” 


FRANKFORT, KENrUcKyY— Major O. H. Cornwell, re- 
cently retired from active duty with the Kentucky 
State Police, closing a 36-year career in law eriforce- 
ment. He was responsible for establishment of the 
State Police Cadet Training School and moderni- 
zation of personnel procedures. Recently he was 
aiding in reorganization work in the newly created 
Department of Public Safety. He began his police 
career in Marion, Ohio and later served as chief of 
the Xenia, Ohio, Police Department before joining 
the Kentucky force. 











MAXIMUM 
PHOTO 
COVERAGE 
AT 
MINIMUM 
COST! 





® 


Century Graphic 


Hundreds of police departments and state high- 
way patrols have found Century Graphic cameras 
an excellent answer for full time photo coverage. 
Small, compact, lightweight, extremely rugged 
and priced so low every car can have a complete 
camera outfit, the Century Graphic is a natural 
choice for any budget minded department. No 
other 24x 3% camera in its price range can com- 
pete with it in all-round versatility and operating 
economy. 

Here are a few of the many features that make 
it particularly adapted for police work: 24”x 34” 
negative size permits economical enlargements 
without loss of detail; two viewfinders, a press- 
type frame finder and an optical viewfinder, make 
picture-taking fast and accurate; normal, wide 
angle or telephoto lenses can be used to meet any 
photographic situation; shutter speeds to 1/800 
second and built-in flash synchronization stop 
action day or night; Graflok Back, furnished as 
standard equipment, provides critical ground 
glass focusing and accepts a variety of film acces- 
sories for using roll, sheet or pack film; utmost 
ease of operation—it takes only a few hours to 
train an officer to use it skillfully. 

If your department is considering full time 
photographic coverage, consult the Graflex dealer 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


GRAFLEX: 
[Hize-(binming Comet anh E Qujomeity— 


A SUBSIDIARY OF | 


For free booklet on Police Photography ... 
write Dept. PC-27, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, New York 

















Traffic Safety Church Aim 


The National Safety Council has announced it has 
received a $75,000 grant which will be used to aid 
churches and synagogues in a nation-wide crusade 
for safety. 

Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, said the 
donors are Mr. and Mrs. Sherburne Prescott of Green- 
wich, Conn. Prescott is chairman of the Greenwich 
Safety Council and a retired financier. 

The Council, Dearborn said, will establish a special 
staff unit to work full time on the project for the 
next three years. 

“The National Safety Council certainly shares the 
conviction of church leaders,” Dearborn said, “that 
nowhere can the golden rule be practiced better than 
in traffic, and that nowhere can man better act as 
his brother’s keeper than behind the wheel of a car. 

“We believe the active support and leadership of 
church people in the war on accidents may well turn 
the tide of battle and halt the mounting toll of death 
and destruction from traffic accidents. 

“The National Safety Council is grateful that this 
grant will permit the council to help make “Thou 
shalt not kill’ the commandment of the highway.” 


Colorado’s massive, magnificent scenery just out- 
side of Denver forms an impressive setting for the 
seven new Dodge pursuit cars recently purchased by 
the Colorado State Patrol. Members of the patrol, 
along with Chief G. R. Carrel, fourth from right, 
took delivery of the pursuits in Detroit and returned 
them to their native state. 





New Type Signs For Kansas Turnpike 
Expect to Double Ordinary Durability 


Porcelainized aluminum extrusions and raised re- 
flective lettering have been combined for the first 
time to double the life expectancy of highway signs 
on the new Kansas Turnpike. 


Ordinary highway signs must be refinished or re- 
placed every five to eight years. The Kansas Turnpike 
signs, installed by Federal Sign and Signal Corpora- 
tion, pioneer designer, engineer and manufacturer of 
electrical outdoor displays, street markers and high- 
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Highway markers for the Kansas Turnpike are 
being inspected above in the Federal Sign and Signal 
Corporation plant in Chicago by Don F. Feerer, gen- 
eval manager of the sign division, and Albert Guschke, 
production superintendent. 


way signs, are expected to last as long as 15 years with- 
out recoating. The Turnpike sign program involves 
$400,000 worth of highway signs and markers. 

Approximately 1,500 of the dark green porcelain 
signs will guide motorists along the 236-mile Kansas 
Turnpike, which will form a major link in the pro- 
posed Maine to California turnpike system. The Kan- 
sas Turnpike extends from Kansas City, south through 
Topeka and Wichita, to the Oklahoma border. 

Don F. Feerer, general manager of Federal’s sign 
division, explained that the revolutionary new all- 
aluminum signs were developed after extensive scien- 
tific research on the durability, reflective qualities and 
increased visibilty of sign materials for highway use. 

The process of porcelainizing extruded aluminum 
has been perfected only during the past year. The 
process is delicate because enameling ovens must be 
heated to within approximately 25 degrees of alumi- 
num’s melting point to achieve the required result. 
Steel, which commonly forms a base for enameling, 
is more than 100 degrees from its melting point when 
in the bake ovens. 

A safety innovation used on the Turnpike will be 
30,000 delineators—the small “cat's eyes’ on posts 
which mark shoulders of the roadway—placed in foun 
continuous lines the length of the Turnpike. ‘The 
delineators will be amber-colored at interchanges and 
service areas, and of clear crystal elsewhere. 

The new plastic prismatic lenses of the delineators 
are set in etched aluminum to confine the reflective 
qualities to the lenses themselves. 

Raised lettering mounted on aluminum pegs is a 
further innovation created by Federal engineers. The 
letters will be spaced away from the porcelain back- 
ground to prevent accumulation of snow or dust. All 
letters, numerals and borders on the signs and mile 
markers will be demountable for easy maintenance. 

silver reflective sheeting was chosen to coat all 
letters, numerals and borders to contrast with the non- 
reflective porcelain backgrounds for the greatest pos 
sible legibility. 
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1957 Polygraph Examiners Classes 
The 1957 Che Sthedule for training polygraph FOR YOUR PROMISING 
examiners has been announced by the Keeler Poly- YOUNG OFFICERS Pen 


graph Institute, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III. 

Phe schedule is—January 21 to March 1, April 22 
to May 31, July 21 to August 30, and October 21 to 
November 29 


2 | a ernes: A SCIENTIFIC 
‘ The curriclum includes chart interpretation, in- 
terrogation, physiology or medical aspects, polygraph CRIME Ta sap ter- wale). 


technique, practice and case work, psychology, tech- 


Fy cical aspects, miscellaneous instruction (history, eth AND IDENTI a ey-Walel. 
ics, professional organizations, tests forms, field work, 


etc.) and miscellaneous school procedures. 

Information regarding application for admission, 
tuition, etc., may be obtained by writing to the In- 
stitute at the above address. 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancement inlaw 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 40 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 





Above are 11 men completing the fall training class 


at the Keeler Polygraph Institute. L. to r., seated, You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
they are Paul T. Riley, Delaware State Police; L. P. full confidence in recommending the Institute of 


Marcy, Chicago; Joseph A. Delloso, Wilmington, Del., 
Police Department; Harry M. Lockhard, W. J]. Burns 
Agency, Chicago, and A. J. Lawlor, Lawrence, Mass. 

Sianding, Donald R. VanStraten, Sheriff's Office. 


Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council 





Brown County, Wisconsin; Cecil E. Brown, Fairfax Pe: also 

County Police, Virginia; Warren D. Holmes, Miami, vil. Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Fla., Police Department; Lamar D. Hesser, Wilming- Soy Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
ton, Del., Police Department; John D. Vaughn, 


Parkersburg, West Va., Police Department, and Rob- OUR UP-TO-DATE COURSE INCLUDES: 
ert E. Tate, Sheriff's Office, Orlando, Fla. Not pic- @ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
tured ts the 12th member of the class, a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Police who was called back @ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
lo testify in court before the school ended. 
te Te Sis @ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
Colt’s Goes Direct To Dealers @ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
Pm Beginning February 1, Colt handguns will be sold 
direct through selected registered Colt dealers @ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 


throughout the country, eliminating jobbers, it is 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 





announced by Fred A. Roff, Jr., vice president of the 
120 year old Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company of Hartford, Conn. FOR COMPLETE 

\ revolutionary break with tradition, the plan was Tide) TV Galel me] -tha: 
adopted by the company after a nationwide survey 


of sporting goods and firearms dealers showed dealers | N ST | 7 U T b 0 b 

all over the country want to do business with: Colt’s 

wal D SCIENCE 
Colt’s has expanded its engineering department APPLI b 


and new modern, streamlined production facilities E . 
. f ' te 1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
are designed to make Colt handguns “even bettei 


than they’ve ever been,” Mr. Roff said. 
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Colonel C. C. Oldham Leaves ICA 


Col. Charles C. Oldham, former commissioner ol 
the Kentucky State Police, who for the past year has 
served as deputy chief of Civ- 
il Police Administration for 
the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, has an- 
nounced his entry into pri- 
vate industry. 

Colonel Oldham joined the 
“management” of the Kroger 
Company, one of the largest 
retail grocery chains in the 
country. He will work in the 
Real Estate Management Di- 
vision of the company in its 
Louisville, Kentucky branch, 

Colonel Oldham which serves Kentucky and 
parts of ‘Tennessee and Indiana. 

Colonel Oldham is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Police Division of the National 
Safety Council; he is a past regional chairman of the 
State and Provincial Section of IACP, and he is a 
member of the IACP Traffic Committee. While head 
of the Kentucky State Police, he founded the Ken- 
tucky Highway Lifesavers, a state-wide public sup- 
port organization. 

Colonel Oldham at the age of 32 became the young- 
est professional policeman to head a state police or- 
ganization in the country. He is a short course grad- 
uate of The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and he has an LL. B degree from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 





Announces Police Management Training 

The increasing popularity of short courses in police 
management was recently reflected in the large num- 
ber of high-ranking officers attending the fall pre- 
sentation of “Supervision of Police Personnel” at the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

Thirty-eight men from the United States, Canada, 
and Brazil completed the two-week course—as com- 
pared to 20 students in the March 1956 course. 
(“Supervision of Police Personnel” was not offered 
in the fall of 1955.) 


OF the 38 in the fall course, there were 7 chiefs, 
2 inspectors, 3 captains, 8 lieutenants, 13 sergeants, 
and 5 Brazilian police officers. In addition to the 
Brazilians, one chief and one inspector were from 
Canadian departments, and the remainder were from 
city and state departments in this country. 

The next “Supervision of Police Personnel” course 
at the Trafic Institute will be presented February 
15-March 8. It will be open to supervisory officers, 
staff officers with training or personnel duties, and 
men on promotional lists for supervisory positions. 

“This training,” said Ray Ashworth, acting direc- 
tor of the Traffic Institute, “will equip one or more 
of a department's key men to: 1) evaluate supervisory 
practices in the department, 2) develop or improve 
a supervisory officers training program, and 3) help 
improve the performance of the students of super- 
vision. 


Tuition for the two-week course is $100. 
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Governors’ Safety Committee Reports 


The Governors’ Conference Committee on High- 
way Safety has issued a report in which it termed the 
traffic safety situation “critical.’” The report said that 
in many, if not most states, a re-codification of motor 
vehicle laws is necessary, to bring such laws into con- 
formity with the Uniform Vehicle Code. Committee 
recommendations for immediate action include the 
following: 

1. Establish a committee to appraise the highway 
safety situation and report to the governor and the 
legislature as soon as possible. 

2. Step up traffic law enforcement activities. 

3. Require the state poiice to use a non-fix trafh 
ticket. 

1. Establish minimum fines and penalties for all 
types of serious traffic violations. 

5. Review license suspension and revocation pro- 
cedures. 

6. Make certain that convictions and accident re- 
cords of out-of-state drivers are being forwarded to 
their states of residence and that action is taken with 
respect to drivers convicted of violating traffic laws 
or involved in accidents in other states. 

7. Require all judges hearing traffic cases to report 
convictions to the central state violations records 
unit. 

8. Insure that driver licensing procedures meet o1 
exceed the revised standards to be issued by the Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

9. Enact legislation to bring traffic laws into con 
formity with the rules of the road of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code. 

10. Enact enabling legislation to permit municipal 
ities to adopt by reference a standard uniform trafh 
ordinance. 

11. Adopt vehicle equipment standards contained 
in the Uniform Vehicle Code and give similar atten- 
tion to Minimum Standards for School Buses. 

12. Promote comprehensive driver education 
courses in high schools. 


Andrew S. Sedont 


Andrew S. Student, associate member of IACP, died 
suddenly of a heart attack in his office in Philadel 
phia, Pa., December 15, 1956. 

A former member of the 
Hearst Organization in Bos- 
ton and New York, Mr. Stu- 
dent was the publisher ol 
yearbooks for the Pennsylva- 
nia Chiels ol Police Associ- he 
ation, The Police Chiefs As- “on 
sociation of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and numerous 
other police, fraternal and 
labor organizations. 

He is survived by his wid- s 
ow, Mrs. Pauline Student of 
Philadelphia; a son, Earl Stu- 
dent of Pittsburgh, and a daughter, Mrs. Madeline 
Woolf, of Levittown, Pa. 

Funeral services were held both in Philadelphia 
and Boston, with burial in the Sharon Memorial Park, 
Sharon, Mass. 








Andy Student 
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SPEED MEASURING DEVICES STUDY 

Manpower efficiency is increased when fixed-posi- 
tion speed measuring devices are used. This was dis- 
closed in a recent survey conducted by the National 
Safety Council’s Committee on Speed. Over 2,700 
questionnaires were mailed to responsible officials of 
cities with over 5,000 population. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the questionnaires were returned and over half 
of these reported that speed measuring devices were 
used. 

For every 10 cities using speed measuring devices, 
radar was used by 4, other types of electrical timers 
were used by 2 and either automatic or hand-held 
stop watches were used by the other 4. 

When asked what effect the use of speed measuring 
devices had on the reduction of total accidents, 61 
per cent of the officials believed it had a good effect 
and 23 per cent thought it was only fair. The re- 
mainder reported the effect was poor or unknown. 

Absolute limit type speed laws were desired for 
use with speed measuring devices by 46 per cent ol 
the officials reporting and prima facie were preferred 
by 20 per cent. The remaining 34 per cent preferred 
the basic rule of reasonable and prudent. 

Copies of the survey summary are available from 
Edward L. Smith, Traffic Engineer, Traffic and Trans- 
portation Department, National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


New Traffic Bulletin Announced 

A new quarterly newsletter service that will provide 
detailed technical coverage of timely traffic safety de- 
velopments and problems has been inaugurated by 
the Accident Prevention Department of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

The first issue, which appeared recently, was de- 
voted to an analysis of uniform stopping distance 
charts, including the need for the charts and a full 
report on what has been done to date to establish 
them. The three remaining issues scheduled to ap- 
pear in the first year of publication will deal with 
the speed problem, the relationship of drinking to 
driving, and the purpose and findings of the Cornell 
University Auto Crash-Injury Research project. 

The reference service, to be called “Technical Traf- 
fic Topics,” will be distributed without charge to 
groups and individuals interested in traffic safety 
matters. Newsletter subscription information can be 
obtained by writing to the Accident Prevention De- 
partment, Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 38, New York. 


Refugees Get Traffic Tips From AAA 

The Hungarian refugees arriving at Camp Kilmer 
are learning the ABC’s of safe walking in U. S. traffic 

courtesy of the American Automobile Association. 

Harry I. Kirk, AAA president, explained that each 
refugee receives upon his arrival a small blue card 
listing in the Hungarian language (Magyar) the 
seven basic rules for pedestrian safety. The cards 
are prepared and dsitributed by the AAA. 

“We believe these rules will aid the Hungarians 
in their adjustment to the teeming traffic of Ameri- 
can cities, where it is as important to be a safe walker 
as it is to be a safe driver,” said Mr. Kirk. “After 
all, there are only 15,000 passenger cars in all of 
Hungary, as contrasted with 60 million motor vehi- 
cles in our country.” 
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A private extremely dependable communications net- 
work for the swift and secret exchange of informa- 
tion for more efficient supervision of the patrol 
forces. 


COORDINATE ACTION 





Activities of all forces — foot, mounted and cruisers 
— can be directed and coordinated by this one spe- 
cialized system. Special patrolmen and private watch- 
men can quickly obtain assistance of entire depart- 
ment. 


PLUS... 
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Every patrol box is a citizen’s calling or signalling 

station — simply by moving a tripping lever. Police 

and Emergency Departments are mobilized at once 
. . automatically. 


Get All The Facts on this ''3-way Punch’’... 

Gamewell Police Signalling Systems are designed to 
order. They are engineered to meet the requirements 
of every community or industrial plant. Write for 
complete details. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept 


A charming lady dropped in for a visit about the 
middle of December. It was this writer's privilege 
to talk with her about annual IACP Conferences and 
other matters of interest to policemen of all ranks. 


She is Captain Frances G. Lee, Director of the 
Department of Education of the New Hampshire 
State Police. Capt. Lee founded the Department of 
Legal Medicine of the Harvard University Medical 
School, is a consultant to that department and has 
created an endowment from her personal fortune to 
finance the future operations of the school. 


Capt. Lee is a world traveler, having visited many 
nations to study police operations and laboratory 
techniques. Members who attend the annual Con- 
ferences will remember her as the quiet lady who 
sits in the second row center and is present at all of 
the sessions. Although she is 79 years of age, she is 
a dynamo of energy and during her visit with us 
kept on the go from early morning until late at night, 
riding with our officers in the field and studying all 
of our bureaus and their operations. 


When I asked Capt. Lee how she happened to se- 
lect Kansas City as a department to visit, she replied: 
“Because I have heard Chief Brannon speak at the 
Philadelphia and Chicago Conterences and I am in- 
terested in his advanced ideas as an outstanding po- 
lice administrator. I wanted to see one-man cars in 
actual operation and learn all I could about your 
department.” 


This writer has commented at times about the 
lack of attendance in the meeting rooms to hear lec- 
tures and committee reports. Capt. Lee’s visit re- 
minded me again of the empty chairs at many of the 
sessions because Capt. Lee is always present and en- 
grossed in obtaining all she can from the addresses. 
I commented on this fact and here was was her re- 
action. 


“While I agree with you that we should have bettet 
attendance during the meetings, I believe [ACP mem- 
bers gain much from their personal contacts with 
each other at the Conlerence.” 

Capt. Lee is vitally interested in the training of 
police, medical examiners and coroners in the investi- 
gation of unexplained deaths. She feels that failure 
to thoroughly investigate such deaths may result in 
a killer escaping punishment. The seminars con- 
ducted by the Department of Legal Medicine at Har- 
vard provide the type of training in the investigation 
of deaths that Capt. Lee feels will reveal crimes in 
many unexplained deaths. 

Belore she left Kansas City Chief Brannon desig- 
nated her Honorary Chief of our Department and 
presented her with a badge, baton and identification 
card. Capt. Lee has been honored by other depart- 
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ments, holding the rank of Honorary Major of the 
Kentucky State Police, Honorary Captain of the 
Cleveland Homicide Bureau and similar ranks in the 
Massachusetts, Maine and Vermont State Police 


W. P. Hendry, Chief of Police of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Maver Pictures, Culver City, California, and long 
time member of IACP, has some practical ideas about 
Public Relations. He believes the police should sell 
themselves before they attempt to sell the public on 
police service and that in selling the public, press 
releases, radio, television and a well trained Speakers’ 
Bureau should be used in getting the police message 
over to the public. He writes as follows: 


“We are trying to sell a very dry subject and even 
though it means life and death, our audiences- 
whether they be listening, viewing or reading—will 
lind more interesting programs to turn to, which will 
overshadow our endeavors. If our programs are not 
well done and interestingly presented, we will not 
have accomplished the desired results. Therefore, so 
far as radio and television are concerned the correct 
presentation of them is of the utmost importance. 
We cannot hold the attention of those we wish to 
reach unless the writing and delivery are of the finest 
and kept at a level which is truthfully dramatic 
enough to hold the interest of our viewers and lis- 
teners. 


“We must recognize the fact that most of us in po 
lice work are not showmen. To overcome this we 
should seek the advice of a qualified program chair- 
man who works in radio and television in our city 
and is interested enough to volunteer his help. He 
could provide us with writers who would turn out 
the type of scripts which could make our program 
successfully interesting. The same should hold true 
for the type of press releases we give to the news- 
papers. 

“We all know the public is fickle and we must 
remind them continously, through courtesy and ap 
plication of the Golden Rule, that their police depart 
ment is an intricate, necessary agency in the structure 
of their government. We must keep in mind that 
we are selling ideas and ideas are perishable merchan 
dise. We cannot allow them to perish in the minds 
of the public. We cannot bask in the success ol 
yesterdav. The past should have taught us wisdom, 
the present is for action and the future is for thought 
and tomorrow's progress. 


“Tt seems that the most difficult of all human en 
deavors is to think straight, honestly and truthfully. 
We may be able to fool the public for a time but we 
cannot fool ourselves at all. We shall be known by 
our modus operandi. The way we treat the public 
in predicaments (which we could one day be in our- 
selves) is the reputation which can make us, but 
can also break us. I once saw a very true statement 
in a man’s office which said: ‘A halo has to fall only 
a few inches to become a noose.’ 


“I think it behooves the head of each police or- 
ganization to forget some of the present practices ol 
quota arrests (which in most cases are made to make 
an impression on the city councils and insurance 
companies). For after all, which is more important 
-collection of fines or the saving of lives? Let’s stop 
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having motorists looking through their rear view 
mirrors watching for traffic officers who are sitting 
down side streets, and allow the driver to keep his 
eyes on the road. 

“Another most important phase of police work, 
which has its relative effect on the public, is the han- 
dling of crowds, strikes, disturbances, etc. I've had 
a great deal of experience in handling this type ol 
thing and I think I can speak with authority when 
I say that the greatest impression your department 
could make on all concerned would be that if when 
the first police officer arrives on the scene, he knows 
that the laws must be impartially enforced by him, 
realizing that he represents all the people and not 
any particular faction. 

“One of the phases of our work, which comes close 
to the home and family, is the handling of juveniles. 
I firmly believe that a great many young people lose 
respect for laws and law enforcement after their first 
contact with the type of officer who is unfit mentally 
or psychologically to handle these first offenders with 
an intelligent approach. Remember, I said ‘first of- 
fenders.’ I realize the following procedure would be 
of little use in handling organized gangs of juvenile 
criminals in your community. However, I do feel 
this is a great opportunity for your department to 
create in these young first offenders some understand- 
ing of what the laws of this country mean to them. 

“We all know each child is an individual and it 
would be impossible to fit them in the same pattern. 
I would suggest a form of visual education in training 
your ofhcers—especially the juvenile officers—of the 
type used by the army. 

“I’ve always believed that one of the most forward 
steps the IACP could make would be to sponsor one 
or two short subjects made on 16 mm film for police 
consumption only, to be made available without cost 
to all. Or at most, a small fee could be charged to 
help defray the cost of producing and distributing. 
They should be interestingly written, well directed 
and acted; and the subject should not be on what 
to do in handling first offenders, but what not to do. 
This would be especiaily valuable for small police 
departments where they do not have the money not 
personnel to send their men to the many fine schools 
operated by the larger departments. These films 
could be distributed through the [ACP or the local 
State Peace Officers Associations.” 





Chief Hendry believes police organizations are 
missing an Opportunity to influence the passage ol 
bills by legislature that would make for better laws. 
He suggests that any legislation in which the police 
may be interested should be carefully studied and an 
effort made to amend bad spots. He closes his lette1 
with this suggestion: “Let’s practice what we preach, 
for the public has a right to receive the type of serv- 
ice, understanding and treatment for which it pays.” 


Governor's Speakers Bureau Organized 

More than 200 influential Tar Heels compose a 
newly organized speakers’ bureau of the North: Caro- 
lina Governor's Traffic Safety Council, Bill Crowell 
of the State Department of Motor Vehicles reports. 

Members carry special identification cards and are 
»ledged to support the Governor's campaign against 
1ighway deaths by word of mouth, the “world’s oldest 
social mechanism,” as one member put it. 
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Reviewed by Bill Broome, Editor 
Texas Police Journal 
Dallas, Texas 


POLICE AND THE PEOPLE. Paul H. Ashenhust, 
Inspector of Police, Dallas, Texas, Police Department. 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence 
twenue, Springfield, Ill. 1956. $5.50. 


Human relations, defined as “simply the art ol 
getting along with other people ... making them like 
you” is the underlying theme in this excellent and 
valuable book for police officers. 


Only an inspired and devoted attention to his pro- 
fession could have prompted Inspector Ashenhust to 
have written this detailed analysis of the relationship 
between police and the public. The inspiration is 
evident in his analyisis; the devotion is apparent in 
his proposals. 


Police and the People is presented in five parts: 
Public Relations, Employee Relations, Human Re- 
lations, and Press Relations. Each area presents 
ideas of interest and value to every law enforcement 
officer, from rookie to chief. 

\n evaluation of public relations aflords material 
lor implementation and/or expansion ol a police de- 
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partment public relations program. Inspector Ash- 
enhust has been very thorough in pointing out the 
necessity for good public relations stressing its im- 
portance in elevating the police profession, and the 
simplicity of initiating and maintaining such a pro- 
gram. The reader will no doubt feel the pulse of 
his inspiration and either consciously or unconscious- 
ly adhere to “public relations’ principles. 

Emplovee relations receive a comprehensive review 
by the author pointing out that better employee re- 
lations and improved working conditions must be 
made a prime objective in the police program; In 
spector Ashenhust subtly draws a parallel to all phases 
of police relations. 


Probably the most arresting feature of the book is 
that in all instances he not only points out the 
“wrongs” in his profession, but he elaborates in de 
tail what might be done to achieve respect and high 
esteem of the public. 


Readers will be impressed and satisfied with the 
amount of research involved in writing this book 
Comparisons are drawn with police departments 
throughout the nation. The comparisons are rele 
vant because they can be used as a “measuring stick”’ 
lor progress covering pay schedules, work week, holi 
days, vacations, clothing allowance, sick leave, and 
other conditions affecting the individual office: 


Part Three, Human Relations, indicates that a 
sincere self-evaluation of all police officers is tanta 
mount to an effective program of public relations. 
Inspector Ashenhust is brutally frank in this discus 
sion, but he offers constructive advice for those who 
earnestly desire to improve themselves and the police 
service. 

His treatise on Race Relations is perhaps one ol 
the most valuable current topics discussed. Although 
he offers no panacea for this problem, he extends 
proposals for the prevention of racial disturbances, 
and indicates those areas in which they can usually 
be treated. Law enforcement officers will find this 
part of the book particularly helpful in handling 
such problems. 


Press relations is an analysis of those areas of con 
tact with the public where public relations are eithei 
gained or lost. These areas include newspaper and 
radio publicity, personal contacts, and citizens obsers 
ation of the police. He does not hedge in discussing 
press relations. 


This is a readable book, not burdened with a “one 
man’s opinion” technique, but rather a comprehen 
sive, objective, critical review of the relationship be 
tween police and the people they serve. It is liberally 
sprinkled with cases and anecdotes which expertly 
magnify each point. 


Inspector Ashenhust has combined his experience 
as a newspaper reporter, law student, private investi 
gator, army officer, and 36 years of service in the po 
lice profession to present a volume which serves as 
a guide to those interested in improving the police 
profession. His active interest in law enforcement 
betterment is also carried on through his duties as 
associate editor of the Texas Police Journal, Chair 
man of the Public Relations Committee and Sergeant 
at-Arms of the Texas Police Association, and secretary 
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treasurer of the FBI National Academy Associates of 
Texas. 

His closing words are: “If we are to secure the 
esteem, the respect, and the necessary support from 
the public, we must again raise our standards for per- 
sonnel selection, intensify our training, and look to 
our contacts with the people. With a concrete plan 
and competent supervision, we can succeed.” 

In Police and the People, Inspector Ashenhust al 
fords his contemporaries a sound basis for such a 
plan and its supervision. 


OHIO STATE PATROL CITES NEEDS 

The Ohio State Highway Patrol is asking the 1957 
General Assembly for additional civilian post dis 
patchers, double the number of driver license ex 
aminers, salary adjustmeiits, and an increase in the 
authorized uniformed strength of the Patrol from 
759 to 922. 





In an attractively presented and illustrated booklet 
entitled “The State Highway Patrol Reports Progress 
and Problems,” a convincing story is told of the Pa- 
trol’s present and future needs. 


The report points out that the Patrol now has 55 
civilian dispatchers, or the equivalent of one for each 
of the Patrol’s posts. As the dispatchers work a 40- 
hour week, it is necessary for a uniformed corporal on 
patrolman to serve as a dispatcher the rest of the 
time at a 24-hour Patrol post. The Patrol wants to 
employ 130 additional civilian dispatchers to enable 
130 uniformed men to go back on the highway. 

Under “comparison of wages,” the report states 
that an Ohio State Patrolman’s starting pay is $72.69 
per week, with a maximum after 5 years of $87.69 
per week, whereas weekly wages (average) of other 
Ohioans are $89.92 in manufacturing, $115.45 in con- 
tract construction, $105.98 in mining and quarrying, 
and $91 to $130 in city truck driving and $120 to 
$160 in road truck driving 

Che Ohio State Patrolman’s monthly starting sal- 
ary of $315 was compared to several Ohio city and 
county police department starting salaries: Akron, 
$332; Cincinnati, $337; Columbus, $338; Cleveland, 
$325; Toledo, $441; Kent, $375; Youngstown, $392.64; 
Warren, $336; Niles, $343; Hubbard, $400; Struthers, 
$400; Lima. $355; Norwood, $392; Rossford, $350; 
Hamilton County, $355; Lucas County, $350, and 
Lake County, $342. 

(Editor's note: State police and highway patrol 
heads making similar requests to legislatures would 
do well to write Col. George Mingle, Superintendent, 
Ohio State Highway Patrol, Columbus 5, O., for a 
copy of the report mentioned above.) 


VIRGINIA TOLL DOWN FROM 1955 


Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent ol 
the Virginia State Police and chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Highway Safety Committee, has set Virginia's 
1956 toll of traffic deaths tentatively at 823, 56 less 
than the 879 of 1955. 


He noted further that fatal crashes occurring in 
rural areas dropped frem 760 to 672 while those in 
urban areas rose from 119 to 150. Despite the over- 
all reduction, pedestrian deaths rose from 152 to 165, 
while deaths of servicemen increased from 63 to 65. 
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Chief of Police—Kalamazoo, Michigan. City 
manager form of government. Department heads en- 
joy a retirement program, paid insurances, vacation, 
sick leave, and as free a hand as possible in the oper- 
ation of their departments. Salary open, depending 
on applicant's experience, education and previously 
demonstrated ability. 

Officials well experienced in the police field and 
who have successfully demonstrated police adminis- 
trative ability are invited to submit application to 
Mr. Robert A. White, Personnel Officer, City of Ka- 
lamazoo, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
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Appreciation for Cooperation 

We would like to express our appreciation for the 
excellent cooperation received from members of your 
organization in helping to reduce loss of life from 
tornadoes this year. Incresed participation in this 
activity was evident in many states and the prompt 
assistance, both in reporting toradoes and in dis- 
tributing warnings, helped greatly in saving lives. 


Many law enforcement officials also took an active 
part in organizing local warning networks. Such 
networks make it possible for a community or county 
to be better protected on the arrival of a tornedo. 

P. H. KursCHENREUTER 

Forecasts and Synoptic Reports Div. 

U. S. Weather Bureau 

Washington, D. C. 
Editor's Note: Law enforcement officials in com- 
munities where local warning neiworks are not yei 
organized will be interested in leaflet L. S. 5623 (Sept. 
1, 1956), issued by the Weather Bureau, U. 8. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fort Gorpon, GEorRGIA—At invitation of Brig. Gen. 
J. P. Holland, PMGC Commander, 27 members of 
the FBI National Academy Associates of South Caro- 
lina visited The Provost Marshal General Center 
last November as a highlight of its annual meeting 
in Aiken, S. C. A six-hour tour of the Center was 
made, and two training films viewed on the subjects 
of military police support in emergencies and collec- 
tion and preservation of evidence. 
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alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

Mar. 18-19—36th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Safety Council of Massa- 
chusetts, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. (Bruce 
Campbell, manager, 31 State St., Boston 9.) 








Jul. 5-11—Fifth Annual Conference National Conference 
of Police Associations, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Officers Association, annual 
convention, Key West, Fla. 


Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Traffic Engineering Fellowships 

Graduate engineers from accredited colleges are 
eligible to apply for fellowships and tuition scholar- 
ships in trafic engineering at the Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic. 

Applications for admission and special forms for 
fellowship application may be obtained by writing to 
the Director, Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale Uni- 
versity, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn. Clos- 
sing date for filing fellowship applications is March 
1, 1957—for the courses for the academic year starting 
in September. . 

The Automotive Safety Foundation, the Esso Safety 
Foundation, the James S. Kemper Foundation, and 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company provide the 
trafic engineering fellowships. 


Traffic Institute Enrollments Up 


The first five courses, conferences, and clinics con 
ducted by the Traffic Institute on the Evanston and 
Chicago campuses of Northwestern University in the 
first quarter of the 1956-57 academic year showed a 
55 per cent increase in attendance as compared to the 
similar offerings a year ago. 

“We are gratified that so many departments are 
taking advantage of the training opportunities pre- 
sented at the Traffic Institute,” said Ray Ashworth, 
acting director. “Anticipating that this heavy demand 
for training will continue during the winter and spring 
months, we feel obliged, however, to encourage depart- 
ment heads to enroll their representatives as early as 
possible.” 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 





to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Jan. 21—(to March 1) Class for polygraph examiners, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago, II. 

Jan. 28—One-week Traffic Court Conference, University 
of California School of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 1—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 7—Two-day Western Region Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 25—Two week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 1—Two-day Southern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, Richmond, Va. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 1—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar, 1—Two-day Eastern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, New York City. 

Mar. 11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Personnel Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 25—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (with 
American Bar Association). 





Mar. 25 


Mar. 25—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Apr. 8—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. , 

Apr. 15—Four week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 22—(to May 31), Training for Polygraph Examiners, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 
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Apr. 25—Three-day Traffic Court Conference for Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. (with American Bar 
Association), 


Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

May 6—Two-week, 17th Annual Traffic Officers Training 
School, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. (Registration fee, $25). 


May 20—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol for the Air Force. Traffic Inst:tute, Evans- 
ton, TI. 


Jun. 3—One-week course in Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Traffic Division, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 11—Three-day Seminar for Traffic Administrators, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Jun. 20—Two-day Northwest Region Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Missoula, Montana. 

Jul. 2i—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Oct. 21—(teo November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 











Che traffic accident death toll in the United States 
lor 1956 was estimated January 4 by the National 
Safety Council at 40,200. 


That is the greatest number of traffic deaths in one 
year in the history of the nation, exceeding the pre- 
vious record of 39,969 in 1941. 


The Council said the estimated 1956 total was 
about 5 per cent and more than 1,700 lives greater 
than the 1955 traffic death toll of 38,426. 


The 1956 estimate is based on actual reports for 
11 months, with a death toll of 36,000 for that period 
-also an increase of 5 per cent from the comparable 
11-month period last year. 


Traffic deaths for November alone went up 4 per 
cent—resuming the upward pattern that had prevailed 
for 19 consecutive months until a sharp and un- 
seasonable reduction occurred in October, the Coun- 
cil said. The November death total of 3,700 was the 
highest for that month since 1941. 


The Council said there had been hope of holding 
the toll under the 1941 record until the closing days 
of 1956. However, the final November figures and 
the heavy loss of life during the holidays left little 
chance that the final December figure will be 32 less 
than last year’s December toll of 4,000—the achieve- 
ment necessary to avoid breaking the record. 
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Even more discouraging to traffic authorities was 
the fact that the mileage death rate—the measure of 
trafhe deaths in relation to mileage—is still going up. 
The latest travel figures are for nine months, and 
mileage was up 5 per cent over the same period of 
1955. For the nine-month period, deaths were up 
7 per cent, resulting in an increase in the mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100 million miles) from 6.0 
to 6.1. 


Of the 47 states reporting for November, 21 had 
fewer deaths. For 11 months, only 16 states reported 
death reductions. They were: 


Nevada —28%, 
Rhode Island ~27%, 
Delaware ; ~18%, 
‘Tennessee —16%, 
Michigan —11%, 
New Hampshire — 7% 
Virginia — 6% 
Connecticut — 6% 
Maine — 6% 
South Dakota — 6% 
Kentucky — 5% 
Nebraska — 5% 
North Carolina — 3% 
Ohio ; - 9% 
Colorado — 27 
Illinois — 1% 


Accident experience in cities continued to be more 
favorable than for the nation as a whole, according 
to the Council's reports from 577 cities. These cities 
reported a 12 per cent decrease in deaths in Novem- 
ber, and only a | per cent increase for 11 months. 

Decreases for 11 months were reported by 207 of 
the cities, and of those the following have popula- 
tions of more than 200,000: 


Rochester, N. Y. —48%, 
Cincinnati, Ohio —42% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —32% 
St. Paul, Minn. —30% 
Washingten, D. C. —25% 
Providence, R. I. —25% 
Denver, Colo. —23% 
Long Beach, ( Calif. —21% 
Houston, Tex. —18% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —14% 
New York, N. Y. ~1207 
Chicago. Hl. —12% 
Detroit, Mich. —11% 
Atlanta, Ga. — 9%, 
Dayton, Ohio — 8% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — 6% 
Toledo, Ohio ; — 5% 
San Francisco, Calif. — 3% 
Memphis, Tenn. — 3% 
Portland, Ore. — 3% 
San Antonio, Tex. — 2% 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 1% 


In November, 303 cities had perfect — the 
three largest being Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600) ; Tampa, 
Fla. (216,800), and Tulsa, Okla. (182,700) . 

For 11 months, only 111 cities still had perfect re- 
cords. The three largest were Aurora, Ill. (56,800) ; 
Lafayette, Ind. (39,900), and Elkhart, Ind. (35,600) . 
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The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of 11 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Over 1,000,000 ee 


Detroit, Mich. | 
Chicago, Ill. __ 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.5 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 2.5 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.0 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.3 
500 000-7 50.000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 2.0 
Dallas, Tex. _- 2.0 
Houston, Tex. _- A A 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. ___~ 1.6 
Portland, Ore. 1.9 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2.1 
200 000-350 000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y. —_ 0.9 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 2 
Providence, R. I. 1.4 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Utica, N. Y. 0.3 
Reading, Pa. 0.5 
Wilmington, Del. ~~~ 0.6 
50,000-100,000 eer 
Aurora, IIl. 0.0 
New Britain, Conn. 0.5 
Schenectady, N. Y. 0.5 
25 000-50 000 Population 
Elkhart, Ind. Ee iacitacts 0.0 
Lafayette, Ind. ee 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. ~~ ~~~- 0.0 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


A complete line of lights for 


emergency use. including light- 
weight, portable battery operated 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red 
Lights lettered for either Police, 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 


Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
and Twisters. Combinations of 
Hondcuffs, or Leg-irons with 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


Claws. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. ° 








Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 1435, or No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 
available for protection 
various 


against types of 


gases and smoke. 






Federal 142” Caliber 
Gas Gun 

The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 

The Flite-Rite Projectile 


for dislodging barricaded persons: Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 


different shells can be fired from this gun. 


mob control: Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 
Shells which sends a 30.000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 
Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


MINERALIGHT . This new Red Plastic 


ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style tor all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, witb 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 


OFFICIAL POLICE 
Calibers: .38 Special 


.22 Long Rifle 








cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 










The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 


The cone fastens tightly to your flashlight with 
thumb screw band. Can be removed in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


SALTSBURG, PA. 














HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








Twist a handkerchief 

in a rope-wise fashion. 

Tie the center in a knot, and 

give the handkerchief to someone 

to hold. You then make a coin dis- 

appear by tucking in back of collar, 

and when the handkerchief is untied the coin is right there in 
the knot. THE SECRET? — The coin is a duplicate which you 
hold in the fingers of your right hand. When you twist 

the handkerchief rope-wise, it forms a sort of tube, 

sagging in the middle. You release the coin and let 

it slide down inside this tube so it. comes to 

the center of the handkerchief where 

the knot is tied. 


erfection 


The perfection of a BLACKINTON 
HI-GLO badge is yours for a lifetime. 
HI-GLO is that new (almost magic) 
: metal developed by BLACKINTON to 
, er give you fine quality badges that you 
“\y ASS can POLISH — POLISH — POLISH. It 
OS / will never lose its golden finish, retains its 
shiny new look for the life of your badge. Polish 
it as hard and as often as you like. H/-GLO’s 
lustrous finish remains on and on. 
A ruby colored stone set in eye of eagle, optional at extra 
cost, gives your badge the extra touch of quality it deserves. 
See for yourself -— ask your equipment supplier to show 
you samples of the new BLACKINTON HI-GLO badges. 


Most badge designs are now available in HI-GLO. 
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Please send me your free folders and complete information 
on BLACKINTON badges. 


Name 
Address 


CJ | 
V.H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., 110 Commonwealth Ave., Attleboro Falls, Mass. | 


BLACKINTON badges are furnished nationally through equipment | 
suppliers and uniform manufacturers. \ 














